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The  Rev.  William  Wallace  Youngson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  \J 

of 

The  Methodist  Church 
Portland, Oregon 
*** 

"Cherish  some  man  of  high  character  and  keep  him  ever  before  your  eyes,  living 
as  if  he  were  watching  you,  ordering  all  your  actions  as  if  he  beheld  them,"  Thus 
spoke  Seneca  J 

"Like  some  vast  mountain  ■'■iith  its  shoulters  rounded, 
And  curved  to  splendid  symmetry  by  Time, 
'"'''ith  vision  olear,  and  insight  wide,  unbounded, 
Lincoln  stood  among  us,  toi''ering,  sublime! 

Close  to  the  winds  of  Heaven  and  the  stars. 

Nearer  the  lightning's  flare,  the  thunder's  roll. 

He  bore,  as  mountains  do,  the  noble  scars 

Of  God's  great  truths  blazed  deep  upon  his  soul. 

Yet  lookinp;  dovm  from  dawn  and  cloudy  splendor. 

The  Mountain  loves  the  Valleys  at  its  feet; 

So.'  tcfard  all  men  his  generous  heart  ivas  tender. 

And  loving  them,  his  smpathy  sweet. 

Grant  us  the  wisdom,  God  J  Lend  us  the  Grace  -  to  learn 

By  looking  on  a  Mountain's  face.'" 
In  the  "Rise  of  iurierican  Civilization",  by  Charles  and  Man''  Beard,  there  is  a 
passing  refurence  to  the  "deathless  music"  of  Lincoln's  spirit.     How  better  could 
the  lil'e  of  the  groat  American  be  characterized  than  under  the  figure  of  a 
I'fejestic  Symphony.' 

Into  those  momorablo  years,  stretching  from  his  birth  in  the  lof  cabin  to  his 
tragic  assassination,  ^"ere  crovrded  a  strange  multitude  of  combinations  and 
va!riations  covoring  the  v;hole  gamut  of  human  emotions.    After  all,  the  prevailing 
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chords  in  life's  great  symphony  are  in  a  minor  key.    Hare  in  living  expression 
were  the  soft,  sweet  strains  of  care-fre^.o  days,  the  sad  minors  of  sorrow  and  dis- 
appointment, the  t.)rrible  notes  of  a  nation's  fratricidal  struggle,  the  chants  of 
agonising  prayer  and  the  solemn  funvral  march  of  Chonin. 
imiat  somber  music     —    thir-  lif'.^  of  Lincoln  J 

"Ohi    ■'.'Jhy  Should  the  Spirit  of    lortal  be  Proud?"     This  famous  poem  by 
^Tilliam  Knox  was  the  Proridont's  favorite    inem.     It  w.  s  truly  an  epitome  of  the 
whole  life  of  this  sad-faced  man.     His  fr  vorito  h^.-mn  v?as  written  by  Anne  Steele. 
Listen  I 

"Father,  whate 'or  of  earthly  bliss 
Thy  sovereign  will  denies. 
Accepted  at  Thy  throne  of  Grtico, 
Let  this  petition  rise  : 

Give  me  a  calm,  c  thankful  hjart. 
From  every  murmur  fre  ; 
The  blcssin,f:s  of  thy  Gri..co  impart. 
And  make  lae  live  to  Thee. 

Let  the  swojt  hope  that  Thou  art  mine 

Jly  lif.,-  and  death  ._.tt..nd,- 

Thy  presence  through  my  jiourney  shine. 

And  crorm  my  joiirn:.y's  end." 
Lincoln  carried  many  secret  burdens.     Like  liis  Lord  he  trod  the  wine-press 
alone.     There  was  thunderous  martial  music  in  the  life  of  this  lonely  American. 
Mighty  issues  wuro  in  conflict  in  this  grjat  modern  Democracy^     The  whole  land  was 
in  travail  until  a  nei'^  freedom  should  bo  born^     The  terrific  struggle  of  ideas 
had  taken  on  the  form  of  physical  encounter^     Bloody  battlefields.  thous..nds  of 
sick  end  wounded,  hosts  of  dead  men  vrhose  lives  had  been  sacrificed  for  the  cause, 
marked  those  fearful  yeais  from  I86l  to  1865»     Everything  r.ras  at  stake  -  the  unity 
c-^  the  nation,  the  fr^j  )dom  of  the  black  rr.ce,  the  success  of  the  v;..st  Amjrican 
e::perimont  of  goverrmunt  of  the  people,   for  the  peoj^il"  ;and  by  the  pjoi:)le,  -  even 
the  peace  of  the  world.     History  was  in  th^,  makinr.  the  center  of  this  ■•.v'ful 

naelstrom  stood  the  sad  Lincoln.,     Through  him  unse>--n  forces  wjre  coming  to  expression- 
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Groat  principals  vrorc  bodiod  forth.    Ho  was  tho  instrument  in  tho  hands  of  an 
Unseen  Povrcr  shaping  tho  destinies  of  mankind  -  ho,  gaunt  and  rustic  and  a\»fkward 
in  form  -  clad  in  ill-fittinp-  habilimonts  -  vdth  old  shawl  and  rusty  hat  -  AAdth 
deep-sot  qjos  and  hollow  of  chook  -  from  tho  girth  up  -  tho  greatest  man  Almighty 
God  GVur  made  -  v^BRaJiAM  LIHCOLi'T  -  the  noblest,  most  royal  Am  rican  of  us  all  - 
the  Man.  of  tho  Ages  J 

Ida.jostic  Music  I     D^-athless  Music  i     Music,  tho  nearest  perfect  of  all  tho  arts 
its  material  freest  from  limitations  c.nd  th  .raforo  cr.pablc  of  expressing  the 
deepest  and  most  delicate  meanings. 

So  it  is  with  tho  Soul  of  Man  J 

Through  this  unseen  medium,  God  can  set  forth  His  profoundest  moruaing  and 
purpose.     It  is  tho  music  of  the  Eternal  Spirit.     Lincoln  vr.s  God's  Symphony^  Ho 
was  neither  to  be  brow-bcaton  by  adversity  or  intoxicated  mth  success;  inflexibly 
pressing  on  to  tho  goal;  never  compromising  it  by  blind  hate;  slowly  maturing  his 
stops  and  novor  retracing  them;  carried  away  by  no  surge  of  popular  favor;  dis- 
heartened by  no  slackening  of  the  popular  pulse;  tempering  stern  acts  by  the  gleam 
of  a  kindly  heart;  illuminating  scones  dark  with  passion  by  the  smilo  of  humor; 
doing  titanic  r^ork  humbly  and  homely;  in  a  v/ord,  one  of  the  rare  men  wr.s  Abrahcm 
Lincoln,  -  vrho  succeeded  in  becoming  great  rathout  ceasing  to  bo  good  -  for  the 
good  alone  aru  truly  groat. 

Tho  T;orld  has  not  alv/ays  knovm  its  truly  groat  men.     It  has  not  readily 
bjliovod  in  and  accepted  tho  highest  gifts.     It  has  boon  strangely  blind.     Did  the 
world  wjlcome  Gutenberg?    Did  it  strow  flo^'virs  on  the  path  of  Columbus?    Did  it 
forthwith  crovm  Stevenson?    Did  it  acclaim  tho  Wright  Brothers  and  their  airship? 
How  c^bout  tho  Kaisers  now,  father  ^.nd  son?    By  a  cruel  irony  of  fate,  a  stupid 
huiarriity  h-'.s  persecuted,  despised,  denounced  and  killed  -tlrhoso  truly  groat  men  whom 
a  succeoding  generation  has  sainted  r.nd  .-.dored.    At  dawn  we  proclaim  them;  at  dusk 
we  sell  them  irith  a  Kiss.     The  Yforld  cannonaded  them  while  living  ;ind  then 
iinonized  them  whijn  thoy  wore  dead.  But! 

"Tho  hooting  mob  of  yisterday 
In  silent  o.we  returns 
To  gath  !r  up  th     scattered  r.shos 
Lito  history's  golden  urn." 


Tho  world  thoup-ht  to  bind,  in  chc.ins  men  of  scionco.     It  thoupiht  to  onslavo 
the  mind  of  the  thinker  -Jid  go  on  revolving  undjr  tho  old  Ptolomr.ic  System  of 
Astronomy  -  but  today.'     Tho  rrorld  iionors  Copr^rnicus,  GrJiloo    .nd  Ncitton  -  men  viho 
wero  \\dlling  to  suffer  mr.rtyrdom  -  men  who  wore  novor  moved  through  slavish  focr 
of  popular  opinion  -  men  ■'"•ho  guarded  ^.roll  the  Divino  Personality  and  who  v;ould  not 
sJ.crifice  it  at  :.ny  price  or  at  any  cost. 

The  V'Jorld  needs  such  men  today,  -  men  of  thourht  and  men  of  action  -  not  mon 
who  run  to  fanaticism  r.nd  bigotry  on  the  one  h  .nd  and  an  extreme  of  enthusiasm  on 
the  other  -  biit  itcII  tempered  mon  -  men  who  have  bojn  trjncd  and  trained  -  men 
who  are  aliv^.;  to  the  exigencies  of  the  hour  in  city,  state,  nation,  world,  and  who 
can  see  Victory  ahead  if,  like  Lincoln  '.-.nd  ■'.'Washington,  they  vdll  only  be;  true  to 
the  Divi:i,e  principles  within,  for  nothing  can  i)rev..nt  western  civilization  from 
entering  a  nor/  "Dark  -i-ges"  excjpt      v  st  spiritu  .l  renaissr.nce  -  a  process  of 
moral  r^nov/al  siTecping  through  the  world  like  .another  rw-formation . 

Tho  late  Vfilliam  Allen  '..Taitj,  in  his  admii-ahle  Biography  of  '''.'oodrow  '''[ilson, 
describes  the  tragic  last  days  of  tho  w.  r  Presid^:;nt.     Ho  relates  the  sad  story 
of  how  he  was  honored  and  fotod  by  hum  .nity  as  its  Lib'jrator  before  being  led  up 
at  the  end  by  the  High  ?ri..'sts  of  Nationalism  to  be  slain,  his  heart  rip^jod  out 
while  he  lived  and  breathed. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  talc  William  Allen  ''.''.'hitc  says:  "And  so  ended  the 
path  of  Glory  which  Woodrow  'Tils  on  saw  far      head. ...  .trod  so  proudly,  so 
valliantly,  carrying  a  high  vision  in  his  noble  soul"  -  and  then  ho  adds,  "If  it 
were  not  for  tho  world's  tragedies  men  would  lose  their  Faith." 

"■"%en  tho  prophetic  mingles  r/ith  the  priestly  —  when  righteousness  lifts 
itself  up  in  sacrifice,  it  draws  humanity  to  itself.     That  sort  of  prophecy  is  the 
hope  of  the  world." 

No  public  mr.n  w:.s  ever  more  bitterly  rnd  in  justify  r...iviled  nor  h -.s  any  ever 
borne  hins  .If  -'ith  a  more  conspicuous  dignity  thr.n  George  W:.shincton  T'-hose  carc;er 
./as  an  epic  vrorthy  of  a  v^orldT/ido  chorus,  whose  ..chievements  crzi  only  bo  catalogued 
^■ath  the  cumulous  conquests  of  epoch-making  men  and  v/hose  serious  face  looking  dovm 
■^.-on  the  serene  heights  of  history  is  still  tho  sleepless  sentinel  of  our  free 
.'rsvltutions . 
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To  bo  sure,  Wr.shington  novor  cr.n  drr.vf  to  hinsolf  the  hcr.rts  of  ArAoriccns  with 
the  cham  which  chc.ractcrizod  Lincoln,  vdth  v/hon  Washington  has  often  boon 
inappropriatoly  conparod.     There;  is  no  parallel  in  their  care  -rs  or  in  their 
personalities.    Abraham  Lincoln  sprang  from  the  loins  of  the  people.  ''"Washington 
Yrc.s  rji  nearly  an  aristocrat  as  the  rude  conditions  and  tho  democratic  ideals  of 
Colonial  society  would  permit*     Ho  never  entirely  escaped  the  influence  of  his  birth 
and  breeding.     Nor  need  iuuericans  set  this  'r.gainst  him.    Yfashington  and  Lincoln  in 
all  the  little  things  v^er.'  unlike.     One  was  austere  —  the  other  colloquial'  one 
popular  —  the  oth^r  aloof;  on<^  somovihat  hjavy  —  the  other  primed  ivith  wit. 
Washington  we  admire  more  thrsi  any  Ai-urican  v/ho  has  lived,  and  yet  he  is  forever 
deprived  of  the  affectionate  friendliness  that  all  his  countr;;,Tnen  folt  for  Lincoln. 
Calm  ni-jcsty  is  in  the  f;.oo  of  Y/ashington  -  pathetic  patience.  Divine  dignity  in 
the  face  of  Lincoln.     Behind  such  differences,  hov/ever,  loons  a  far  larger  likeness. 
Between  these  noble  statesmen  is  resemblance  in  those  things  that  natter  most  - 
high  purpose,  large  effort,  vision  fixed  upon  the  truth,  great  patience  and  the 
choice  alv/ays  of  the  better  path.     In  Lincoln  this  big  stef.dfi.stncss  was  decorated 
T'ith  much  to  fascinr-.te  and  rxiusc.     In  Washington  rfc  have  tho  Mountain  -  sheer 
and  bare  I 

In  I8O9  the  battle  of  ■'>.grara  filled  the  world  vdth  terror  as  to  the  future 
of  Napoleon  Bonapart.: .  But  in  that  year,  I8O9,  V'.t.s  born  in  Liverpool  a  baby  to  be 
known  as  Willirja  Biyrart  Gladstone  -    Engl  .nd's  gr  nd  old  nan  —  the  great 
CoiJT.ionor  of  the  Anglo-S.  .xon  peoples  ..nd  the  Nineteenth  Century's  Crusader.     Tho  sane 
ye  .r,  in  England,     anoth.;r  baby  was  giv  ;n  th^j  nane  of  Charles  Dr.rvdn.     Other  babies 
in  England  thr.t  yoi-r  were  Alfred  Tennyson,  Ed''ard  Fitzger;.ld  r  nd  Elisabeth  B.v.rrett 
Brovming.     Chopin  .'.nd  M.)nd;lssohn  ^^orc  born  that  sane  year,  the  one  in  Poland,  the 
other  in  Germany,  v;hil.:  h  jrc;  in  iuiijrica  v/ere  born  Oliver  Wendell  Holmios,  Edgar 
Allen  Poe,  and  out  in  the  back  vroods  of  Kentucky,  Abrahej/i  Lincoln,  the  nan  of  the 
A,i;esi     Lincoln.'     Darvdni     GladstonoJ    HolmesJ     Tennyson.'  Chopin.'  Mendelssohni  Poe.' 
•irp.  Brooming  -.nd  Fitzg(;r'..ldi     Napoleon  -  self  J     Poo  -  sin  J     Burns  -  pleasurol  But 

xn  ,  D'.rvdn,  Gladstone,  Tonnyson,  Holmes,  Chopin,  Mendelssohn  and  Mrs .Brormlng,  - 
i     nc-patorr.  in  music,  art,  literature;,  science,  statecraft  and  religion.  Thoy 
n-*  j/ protod  life  as  lovo  e:cpress<.d  in  R(jrvice  and  carried  to  the  point  of  oxtrono 
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sccrifico        others,  not  self  J     That  into  rprotat  ion  of  life  thrilled  thoir  souls.' 

135  yoars  ago,  Abrahrxi  Lincoln  and  Charles  Darv/in  rroro  born,  one  in  i:j.iorica, 
one  in  Englp.nd.     Gladstone  said,  "IToro  I  to  sur.!  up  the  IQth  century  in  a  phrase, 
it  rrould  bo   'Unhand  nci  J". 

The  story  of  our  rc.co  is  the  story  of  a  slovr  and  cruel  narch  out  of  the 
darkness  haunted  by  grisl-^^  shapes  of  superstition  and  fear,  into  the  light  ivhore 
nen  learn  to  knov  theras^lvos  and  to  knov-r  one  another.     It  is  the  evolution  of  the 
Divine  seeking  to  rise  above  th .  laaterii-.l  and  the  sensuous. 

ToiA'ard  the  end  of  the  18th  century  it  bocanc  t;ppar.;nt  that,     in  the  long,  long 
struggle  botvrcen  the  dr.rlcnos;'  and  the  light,  bet'.voen  ignorance  and  enlightenr:icnt , 
the  darkness  of  ignorr^nce  i.7as  beginning  to  yield  and  that  the  next  century  would 
surely  bring  a  definite  and  clear  gain  for  the  light.     Today,  vre  of  the  20th 
Century  can  look  back  upon  the  19th  o.nd  see  that  throughout  the  civilized  yrorld 
and  far  into  the  realms  of  scni-barb:',risn  the  davm  did  indeed  begin  to  spring  — 
the  davm  that  is  still  advancing  as  the  sun  of  revelation  and  knovrledgo  lifts  over 
higher  toward  the  horizon. 

If  Gio.dstono  was  right  when  he  said,  "Unhand  no"  —  and  was  he  not  right? 
then  Abrahrxi  Lincoln  p.nd  Charles  Dari.7in  are  the  two  nest  characteristic,  nost 
typical  nen  of  the  19th  Century.     "Unhaid  lie.'"  iVK.-ans  Liberty.  They  realized  that 
life  was  an  uncharted  ocean  and  that  the  cautious  ra:.riner  nust  needs  take  nany 
soundings  ere  he  conduct  his  barque  to  oort  in  sr.fcty. 

Liberty  noans  freedon  to  act  and  freodci.i  to  think        the  nan  fre.;  vrithout 
and  within;  and  so,  entirely  fre^^.     Freedon  to  act  is  political  denocracy;  freedon 
to  think  is  intellectual  dcnacr  '.cy.     The  two  are  halves  of  a  perfect  7;holo;  neither 
can  exist  v/itheut  the  other.    A  people  nay  bccone  free  through  a  passionate  inpulsc 
ago-inst  restraint.     But  it  vrill  soon  be  re-chained,  mil  resuno  its  fetters  of 
Itself^  unless  it  has  learned  or  quickly  learns  to  think  clcarlj'-  and  fearlessly. 
''Tnlsjs  the  riind  is  free,  ycu  free  the  nan  in  vain. 

In  Lincoln  and  Darwin  then,  we  have  the  two  great  tj'-pos  of  the  Dcnocracy  of 
'j  whTxe  people  thinking  and  acting  for  itself  -  the  Dcnocracy  to  v^ich  the  19th 
Ca-t'iry  gave  birth.    Lincr-ln,  no  loss  than  Darwin,  Darmn  no  less  than  Lincoln, 
nxoi!  for  the  inspiring  creed  "Unhand  no!"  and  each  devoted  his  life  to  it.  To 
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link  their  nrxios  and  thoir  contu.rios  is  no  str^dncd  stross  upon  an  accidontal 
coincidence  of  birthdays  ,,  but  a  joining  r  f  tvro  nancs  and  two  lives  t.nd  tv;o  life- 
v/orks  that  ought  alvrays  to  bo  celebrated  t::)gethcr  vrhon  non  celebrate  the  progress 
of  nanfcind. ,  ^ 

Just  85  years  ago,  in  1659 ».  Lincoln  was  delivering  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  the  speeches  that  lifted  hin  fran  a  local  to  a  national  celebrity  and  thus 
made  possible  his  leadership  in  the  luovonent  tcwf.rd  a  real  dcnocracy. 

Just  85  years  ago,  1859*  Charles  Darr/in  published  the  "Origin  of  Species" 
which  transfcred  the  theory  of  Ev^luti-n  fron  the  arena  of  professional  science 
where  it  had  been  under  discussion  for  50  years  t'  the  arena  of  world  th  ught 
Y/here  it  had  never  been  heard  of.     In  that  novr  arena  it  was  transf  rraed  instantly 
fron  a  scientific  abstracti  'n  tc  the  st'-rn  center  <' f  the  fierce  c-nflict  betrruun 
nent-.l  slavery  and  nental  froed'^Li  -  bctT^oen  arist  cracy  and  den^jcracy  -  f •  r  the 
real  struggle  between  the  Mt.sses  cjid  the  cl^.sses  hr.s  never  been,  and  is  n-  t  new, 
on  battlefields  or  in  legislativ;  halls  '^r  c^  urtr"  ns,  but  in  the  nind    f  nan 
hinself.    YJh    oyms  the  nan's  nind  -^"vms  the  nan*- 

imd  yet,  f  or  years,  English  Sh-^pkoepers  sp  ko  c^  ntenptu'^usly  of  Darwin  - 
a  nan,  so  they  said,  vrh;   had  built  no  barn,  reaped  n^  harvest,  nado  no  fortune;  a 
nan  v/h'"  for  20  yer.rs  never  ''ncc  appeared  in  the  v-crld  of  politics  -"r  trade  or 
conncrce  -  but  who,  all  the  while,  vratched  buds  and  leaves  unroll;  n^ted  the  devclop- 
nent  of  the  oarthworn;  analyzed  flor/ors,  butterflies  -.nd  birds.     Yet  that  sii:iple, 
neditative  nan  vrho  could  n  t  wrk  continuously  f'"r  U'^rc  than  20  ninutes,  beco.use 
of  his  health,  gave  a  noT'f  iiapulse  t^  c^raxirce  .and  his  age  •.-.nd  developed  within  his 
gencraticn  a  p<-wor  ti"  invent  tools  o.nd  instrunents  that  nado  Charles  Darwin  to 
bo  the  indir'jct  Croat'^r  of  ;.s  nuch  naterial  wealth  as  any  nerchant  or  nanufacttiror 
•"'f  his  generation.  . 


At  the  srne  tine,  -85  years  ago.  Line  In  vr:.s  g'  ing  up  o.nd  doi^rn  our  country  - 
the  great  Republic  wavering  betv^uen  arist-  cr..cy  and  den''cracy.    He  vr.s  r  using  nen- 
non  ovoryv/here  -  n  ^t  n.roly  in  iir.i^-'rica,  vdth  his  stent  rian  cry  of  g  od  sense  and 
.iustico.    Ho  riy.\v,  saying:  "F"  nan  is  fit  t^   g^'-'jrn  an  ■th;.;r  with -ut  the  other's 
0  nsent."    ji.nd  soJ  v;hilo  Linc'  In  vras  thus  filling  the  cars  '  f  non  with  the  appeal 
rjid  the  CT.u.Uvnd,  "Be  Free  J     Be  Moni"  Darvdn  wo.s  showing  nankind  h>^v;  tc  keep  Freedrn 
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once  thoy  got  it.    Ho  v\as  saying  to  thorn,  "Think  for  yoursclvosi  That  vdll  make 
you  froo  -  tht.t  vrill  naku  you  r.ionj" 

Ask  the  next  nan  you  moot,  "Y'lhat  is  Abraham  Lincoln's  clain  to  Iiriraortality?" 
and  ho  vdll  probably  ans^'/cr,  "^'iTiy,  ho  savod  the  Ai.iorican  Union  and  freed  the 
slaves."    Ask  hir.i,  ''^,%y  Darvdn  is  iimaortal?"     and  ho  vdll  say,  "Because  ho  dis- 
covered the  theory  of  Evolution." 

The  answer  as  to  Lincoln  has  some  truth  in  it.     The  answer  as  to  Darvdn  has  no 
truth  at  all.     But  even  if  both  answers  wore  entirely  true,  still  to  assort 
Immortality  for  either  Lincoln  or  Darvdn  on  those  grounds  alone  would  be  a 
sophonoric  cxaggoration  —  more  like  funeral  rhetoric  than  centenary  calinnoss  and 
judgment. 

Immortality  is  a  big  word;  it  means  deathless  fvx\o  —  fpj.ie  so  long  as  there 
remains  a  single  unvnritten  word  in  human  history  before  "Finis".     To  save  the 
American  Union  was  a  fine  deed;  so  also  to  free  the  slaves  of  their  masters,  and 
the  masters  of  the  burden  :;nd  shamo  of  their  slaves.     But  the  time  will  come  when, 
in  the  vast  vista  of  the  past,  neither  of  these  natters  will  loom  so  largo  as  they 
do  to  us.  Just  two  generations  removed  from  the  Civil  Vfar. 

In  one  of  his  speeches  Lincoln  said,  "It  vrcs  not  tho  more  n;-.tter  of  the 
separation  of  tho  colonies  from  the  motherland  but  that  sentiment  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  which  gave  Liberty  not  alone  to  tho  people  of  this  country  but 
hope  to  all  the  world  for  all  future  tii.ic.     It  w.s  that  which  gave  promise  that  in 
duo  time  tho  vrcights  would  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  all  men,  and  that  all 
should  have  ojn  equal  chance," 

Those  are  mighty  words,  deep  as  the  sea  and  as  high  as  the  heavens,  Thoy 
quadrate  with  God^s  idea  of  His  Sanctuary.     "Even  them  vdll  I  bring  to  my  Holy 
Mountain  and  make  them  joyful  in  my  house  of  Prayer  -  for  my  house  shall  be  called 
a  house  of  prayer  for  all  people."     Isa.  56,  7, 

This  utterance  lifts  the  Liberator  to  an  ampler  altitude,  a  statelier  height 
than  tho  Gettysburg  oration  or  tho  Second  Inaugural  Address.     H-.re  Lincoln  looms  a 
?forld  Eraancipator  —  tho  Pathfinder  of  every  race.     Not  black  alone  or  white,  but 
all  pooplus  are  in  tho  pathetic  svroep  of  his  sad  eyes. 

Ho  folt  that  the  principles  of  our  Republic  would  one  day  overleap  all 
boundaries,  and  level  all  barriers.     He  sensed  tho  silent  grapple  going  on  evermore 
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between  monr.rchir.l  r.nd  denocrr.tic  ider.s,  and  cheered  the  victor  fron  his  ex;.lted 
seat. 

"yjhen  a  deed  is  done  for  Freedoii.,  through  the 

broad  earth's  aching  breast 
Runs  a  thrill  of  joy  prophetic,  trer.ioling  on 

fron  east  to  vrest. 
And  the  slave,  where'er  he  covrers,  feels  the  soul 

within  hin  clinb 
To  the  avfful  verge  of  nanhood,  as  the  energy  subline 
Of  a  century  bursts  full-blossoned  on  the  thorny 

sten  of  Tine  • • . 
Once  to  every  nan  and  nation  cones  a  nonent 

to  decide. 

In  the  strife  of  Truth  with  Falsehood,  for  the 
f^ood  or  evil  side; 

Sone  great  cause,  God's  new  Messiah,  offering  each 
the  bloon  or  blight. 

Parts  the  goa^ts  upon  the  left  hand  and  the  sheep 
upon  the  right, 

And  the  choice  goes  by  forever  'twixt  that  dark- 
ness and  that  light  •••• 

Careless  seens  the  great  Avenger;  history's  pages 
but  record 

One  death  -  grapple  in  the  darkness  'twixt  old 

systens  and  the  Wordj 
Truth  forever  on    the  scaffold,  wrong  forever  on 

the  throne  ~- 
Yet  that  scaffold  sways  the  future,  and,  behind 

the  din  unlcnovm, 
Standeth  God  v/ithin  the  shadov;,  keeping  wa.tch 

I'.bovG  his  ovm  ••■ 
By  the  light  of  burni  'f   heretics  Christ's  bleeding 

feet  I  trrick, 


Toiling  up  new  Calvaries  ever  with  the  cross 
that  turns  not  back. 

And  these  mounts  of  anguish  number  how  each 
generation  learned 

One  new  word  of  that  grand  Credo  which  in  prophet- 
hearts  hath  burned 

Since  the  first  man  stood  God-conquered  with  his 
face  to  heaven  unturned. 

For  humanity  sweeps  onward*    where  today  the 
martyr  stands. 

On  the  morrow  crouches  Judas  vdth  the  silver  in 
his  hands; 

Far  in  front  the  cross  stands  ready  and  the  crack- 
ling fagots  burn, 

Vfeile  the  hooting  mob  of  yesterday  in  silent 
awe  returns 

To  glean  up  the  scattered  ashes  into  History's 
golden  urn. 

»Tis  as  easy  to  be  heroes  as  to  sit  the  idle 
slavsris 

Of  a  legendary  virtue  carved  upon  our  fathers' 
grave  s , 

Worshippers  of  light  ancestral  make  the  present 

light  a  crime;   

Was  the  Mayflower  launched  by  cov^ards,  steered  by 

men  behind  their  time? 
Turn  those  tracks  toward  Past  or  Future,  that  make 

Plymouth  Hock  sublime? 
They  were  men  of  present  valor,  stalwart  old 

iconoclasts , 

Unconvinced  by  axe  or  gibbet  that  all  virtue  was 
the  Past's; 

But  vie  make  their  truth  our  falsehood  thinking 
that  hath  made  us  free. 
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Hoarding  it  in  mouldy  parchments,  while  our  tender 
spirits  flee 

The  rude  grasp  of  that  great  Impulse  which  drove 

them  across  the  sea. 
They  have  rights  who  dare  maintain  them*  we  are 

traitors  to  our  sires. 
Smothering  in  their  holy  ashes  Freedom's  new-lit 

altar-fires • 

Shall  we  make  their  creed  our  jailer?    Shall  we,  in 

our  haste  to  slay, 
/  From  the  tombs  of  the  old  prophets  steal  the 

funeral  lamps  away 
To  light  up  the  martyr-fagots  round  the  prophets 

of  today? 

New  occasions  teach  new  duties;  Time  makes  ancient 

good  uncouth. 
They  must  upward  still,  and  onward,  who  would  keep 

abreast  of  Truth; 
Lo,  before  us  gleam  her  camp-fires.'    We  ourselves 

must  Pilgrims  be. 
Launch  our  Mayflower,  and  steer  boldly  through  the 

desperate  winter  sea. 
Nor  attempt  the  Future's  portal  with  the  Past's 
blood-rusted  key." 
"The  Present  Crisis"  -  James  Russell  Lowell. 
Lincoln  knew  —  none  so  vrell  —  that  tho  steady  tread  of  America's  free 
millions,  stepping  upward  to  tho  music  of  tho  Union  would  jar  dovm  every  throne, 
and  trample  in  the  dust  every  symbol  of  tyranny.     Gazing  on  Asia  and  Europe  now, 
hearing  tho  crush  of  fulling  despotisms,  seeing  the  anciont  abominations  rocking 
to  their  fall,  w  e  ask,  "Was  not  Lincoln  among  the  Prophets?"     Is  not  Lincoln 
among  the  Proi^hets?     Yes  J    Ho  Is; 


• 
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LIHCOLN  V^ALKS  AGaIN 

"He  walks  agr.inJ     No  lonp;er  by  that  stream 
He  knew  so  well  our  Lincoln  rests  in  sleep. 
Hov;  could  he  waste  his  hours  in  slumber  deep 
"When  nations  plan  now  vrars,  when  all  shores  teem 
With  hate  and  foul  suspicion?    His  stronp  voice 
Is  calling  to  all  men:  Come,  let  us  cheer 
The  brokon-hoartod,  heal  their  wounds,  and  here 
Reconsecrate  ourselves  to  God.    Let  us  rejoice 
In  righteousness  and  peace.    Vain,  foolish  men 
TOio  think  to  build  a  world  on  greed  and  hate  J 
Come.,  let  us  rear  a  new  and  glorious  State. 
"Why  should  we  take  up  arms  of  war  again? 
Let  us  novf  build  a  world  of  brotherhood 
In  XYhich  all  men  shall  strive  for  all  men's  good. 

Thomas  Curtis  Clark. 
To  discover  the  kinrthip  of  all  living  things,  to  enable  man  to  r^ad  the  scjno 
promise  of  his  noble  future  in  the  records  of  progress  from  protoplasm  to 
civilization  ^  this  vrould  have  been  truly  an  achievomont*    But  the  time  xvill  come 
when  the  memories  of  men,  occupied  i'dth  the  greatly  more  amazing  and  important 
discoveries  yet  to  come  vrould  not  recall  the  ncjne  of  the  remote  discoverer  of 
something  which,  once  knovm,  seems  too    obvious  over  to  have  boon  unknovmi  Both 
Lincoln  and  Darv/in  have  no  such  uncertain  claim  upon  the  eternal  remembrojice  of 
their  fellows*     Lincoln  does  not  stand  merely  for  a  for^/rard  step  in  politics.  He 
was  roprosentative  of  im  entire  critical  century  -    the  century,in  which^  as  the 
result  of  the  toil  and  thought  of  a  thousand  men,  of  whom  those  men  -  Lincoln  and 
Daryrin  -  are  the  perfect  type  it  was  possible  to  say,  "The  Darkness  will  be  rolled 
back  J     The  Light  v/ill  prevail  I    The  Sunrise  comes  J'* 

Both  men  were  typical  of  their  time  and  of  the  movement  they  led  -  typical 
in  everjr  waylf.     Both  mon  were  of  the  people,  -  for  the  Do.rwinsi  though  in 
comfortable  circumstances,  lived  in  caste-cursed  England,  perhaps  farther  from 
touch  or  sympathy  with  the  triumphant  classes  than  did  the  poverty-blighted  Lincolns* 
Both  yrore  men  of  supreme  common  sense.     Both  had  unbending    tenacity  and 
unquenchable  passion  for  truth.     Both  had  that  essential  power  in  the  leader  -  the 
power  so  to  sta-.te  tho  difficult  vital  questions  th:.t  r.ll  could  understand  and 
could  feel.    Both  -  the  one  in  his  speeches  -  the  other  in  his  witings  -  radiated 
that  magnetism  which  rallies  men  of  com.mon  purpose  and  unites  them  against  the 
common  foe.     Both,  and  this  should  never  bo  overlooked  in  studying  greatness,  both 
had  the  power  of  rousing  and  concentrating  opposition.     Opposition  must  be  roused 
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and  concentrated'  or  it  cannot  be  met  and  vQ.nquished.    Both  nore  men  of  peace, 
men  of  unusual  gentleness  and  amiability.    Yet  they  had  this  povror  of  arousing, 
inflaming  and  infuriating  antagonism.    Lincoln  vras  by  no  means  the  most 
conspicuous  opponent  of  aristocracy;  nor  vr&s  ho,  apparently,  likely  to  become 
dangerous  to  it.     YetJ  no  sooner  did  he  lift  up  his  Voice  than  men  of  democratic 
mind  began  to  mbve  tov.-ard  him  to  support  him  and  aristocracy  began  to  center 
upon  this  obscure  and  uncouth  rail-splitter  as  if  he  v;ere  its  only  formidable  foe* 
He  tried  to  calm  his  friends*  in  vain.'  He  tried  to  conciliate  the  foes  of 
democracy*  in  -mini 

In  the  same  way,  Darwin.    He  was  an  obscure  scientist.    His  book  contained 
nothing  that  startled  scientific  men;  his  book  was  addressed  to  scientists  - 
not  at    all  to  the  v/orld  at  largo.     He  strove  to  conciliate  the  tyrants  over 
thought,  entrenched  in  Church  and  State,     But  the  moment  the  Book  appeared  the 
battle  burst.     A  strange  spectacle,  this  -  men  of  peace  and  quietness  provoking 
war  in  spite  of  themselves  -  and  leading  it  and  making  it  relentless.  The 
explanation  may  be  in  that  vionderful  sentence  of  Heine's:     "We  do  not  rule  our 
ideas,  but  are  ruled  by  them;  they  seize  us  and  hurl  us  into  the  arena,  where, 
liko  gladiators,    v;o  must  fight  for  them." 

Finally  -  to  complete  the  parallel  in  the  characters  of  these  two  men,  both 
Lincoln  and  Darwin  vroro  of  that  absolute  modesty  which  is  found  only  in  men 
entirely  great.     No  strut,  no  pretense,  no  petty  vanity  of  word  or  deed  or  thought. 
They  wore  neither  conceited  about  ability  nor  viorried  about  lack  of  it.  They 
simply  tried  to  do  their  best. 

Channing  said:  "Man  is  a  greater  name  than  President  or  King,"    You  think 
of  that  ivhon  you  think  of  Lincoln  and  Darwin.     Buckle  said  "The  H;U1  of  Science 
is  thj  Temple  of  Democracy." 

Darwin  made  the  Hall  of  Science  the  Temple  of  Democracy  -  not  by  his  dis- 
coveries -  unimportant  in  themselves  -  but  by  his  character  as  the  typical  man 
of  Science  -  the  lover  of  truth  -  the  calm,  Y;ise,  sensible  Teacher  of  Truth, 

It  would  be  impossible  to  look  up  to  either  Lincoln  or  Darwin  -    as  impossible 
as  it  would  have  b.en  for  them  to  look  dovm  upon  any  of  their  felloivs.     They  aro 
not  Heroes;  they  a  re  brothers,    Am^^rican  is  proud  of  LincolnJ    England  is  proud 


of  Darwin!    But  AjiiGrica. .  cannot  koop  hiv  Lincoln,  nor  England  her  Darmn.  Thoy 
belong  to  us  all.     Thoy  are  brothers  of  the  whole  Human  FcjnilyJ 

The  study  of  Lincoln  should  throvi  into  bold  relief  tho  Outlines  of  Freedom. 
It  should  define  Duty  in  tho  light  of  this  now  Century.     It  should  call  all 
honost  men  from  homely  life  to  places  of  power  and  inspire  now  advocates  for  the 
reforms  of  this  day.     It  should  set  Freedom  to  breaking  tho  shackles  on  other 
slaves  and  help  all  America  to  loftier  purity  in  the  service  of  God.  George 
Washington  was  the  man  who  saw  that  the  Union  was  necessary.  Abraham  Lincoln 
saw  that  the  Union  must  be  preserved.    Vfashington  v/as  groat  enough  to  refuse  a  crovm. 
Lincoln  was  great  enough  to  accept  a  cross  for  his  country.    Lincoln  had  the 
strongest,  sv/eetost,  saddest  face  yet  scon  on  American  soil.    Ho  stands  apart  in 
striking  solitude. 

Just  as  Aristidos,  humble  as  Cincinnatus,  human  and  mgnaniniCUS  as  Constantino, 
Lincoln  gained  the  confidence,  admiration  and  affection  of  the  people.    With  his 
heart  wedded  to  the  attractive  principles  of  justice  and  liberty,  shaking  hands 
with  the  hmblest  soldier  and  poorest  bondsman,  having  a  word  and  a  smile  for  all, 
oven  those  in  the  lowest  condition,  Lincoln  vdll  pass  into  history  as  one  of  the 
greatest  benefactors  of  the  humrji  family, 

LINCOLN,  THE  mN  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
"l%on  tho  Norn  Mother  saw  tho  Yi/hirlwind  Hour 

Groatoning  and  darkening  as  it  hurried  on. 

She  left  the  Heaven  of  Heroes  and  came  down 

To  make  a  man  to  meet  the  mortal  need. 

She  took  the  tried  clay  of  tho  common  road  — 

Clay  warm  yet  vdth  the  genial  heat  of  Earth, 

Dashed  through  it  all  a  strain  of  prophecy. 

Tempered  tho  heap  mth  thrill  of  human  tears, 

Thtn  mixed  a  laughter  vdth  the  serious  stuff. 

Into  the  shape  she  breathed  a  flojne  to  light 

That  tender,  tragic,  ever-changing  face; 
And  laid  on  him  a  sense  of  tho  Mystic  Powers, 
Moving  —  all  hushed  —  behind  the  mortal  veil. 
Here  was  a  man  to  hold  against  the  world. 
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A  nrn  to  nr.tch  the  moimt-.ins  and  the  so.-. J 


Tho  color  of  tha  ground  xrc.s  in  hiia,  the  rod  earth, 


Th(j  snack  a: 


•nd  tiing  of  olorruntal  things* 


Th'-;  ruotitudo  :..nd  pationcG  of  tho  cliff, 
Tho  good  -v.all  of  tho  rain  that  loves  all  loaves, 
Th>-  friondly  wncome  of  tho  wayside  vie  11 , 
The  courr.a^o  of  the  bird  that  dare?  the  soa, 
Tho  j^ladnoss  of  tho  v.dnd  that  shakes  the  corn, 
Tho  pity  of  tho  snow  that  hid  OS  all  8c:',rs  , 
Tho  secrecy  of  streams  that  make  their  v^ay 
Under  the  nountain  to  the  rifted  rock. 


•  Tho  tolorojico  and  oqnity  of  light 
That  gives  as  freely  to  the  shrinking  floxYcr 
As  to  tho  groat  oak  flaring  to  tho  wind  ~ 
To  the  grave's  low  hill  as  to  the  Mattorhorn 
Tho.t  shoulders  out  tho  sky.     Sprung  from  tho  West, 
Eu  drank  tho  valorous  youth  of  a  noiv  world. 
The  strength  of  virgin  forests  braced  his  mind. 
The  hush  of  spacious  prairies  stilled  his  soul. 
His  words  were  oaks  in  acorns  j  and  his  thoughts 
Yhr^j  roots  that  firmly  grippe;  d  the  granite  truth. 
Tip  from  log  cabin  to  tho  Capitol, 
One  fire  was  on  his  spirit,  one  resolve  — 
To  send  the  keen  axo  to  the  root  of  wrong,, 
Clearing  a  free  way  for  tho  feet  of  God, 
Tho  oyos  of  conscience  testing  every  stroke. 
To  make  his  deed  the  measure  of  a  man. 
He  built  the  rail  pile  p.n  ho  built  the  State, 
Pouring  his  rugged  strength  through  every  blov;; 
The  grip  that  svRjng  tho  axe  in  Illinois 
Was  on  the  pen  that  set  a  people  free  J 
So  cr^jTio  tho  C;-ptain  vdth  tho  mighty  heart; 
And  v/hon  the;  judgment  thunders  split  the  house. 


• 
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Wrenching  the  rr.ftcrs  from  thoir  anciont  rest, 

Ho  held  the  ridgopolo  up>  r.nd  spiked  agc.in 

The  rc\ftors  of  the  Home,    Ho  hold  his  place  — 

Hold  the  long  purpose  like  t:.  grovring  tree 

Hold  on  through  blcjnc  end  faltered  not  at  praise  — 

Towering  in  calm,  rough-hcvm  sublimity. 

And  when  he  foil  in  v/hirlvdnd,  ho  vrcnt  doiTO 

As  v/hon  a  lordly  cedar,  green  with  boughs. 

Goes  doTm  vrith  a  groat  shout  upon  the  hills. 

And  lor.-.-cs  a  lonesome  place  against  the  sky," 


Standing  like  a  towor. 

Our  childron  shall  behold  his  ffmc. 

The  kindly,  earnest,  brave,  far-seeing  man. 

Sagacious,  patient,  dreading 

Neither  praise  nor  blame; 

FoYf  birth  of  our  now  soil, 

Abraham  LincolnJ    The  First  AmericanJ 


"Comraomo ration  Ode"     James  Russell  Lovrell 


Shrcv;d  as  a  m.an  of  trade, 

Grim  as  the  prophets  and  sages 

Keen  as     a  damask  blado* 

Firm  as  a  granite -ribbud  mountain 

Tender  as  vromn's  song. 

Gay  as  a  scintillant  fountain  — 

Yot  was  ho  oakon  strong. 

Hero,  the  wonder  of  Aeons • 

Born  unto  pain  and  strife* 

Dead,    'mid  a  thous..nd  paeons. 

Deathless,  he  enters  life. 


Edwin  Markham. 


"Wise  with  tho  wisdom  of  ages. 


Thomas  Curtis  Clark. 


By  unanimous  vote  the  club  requested  the  privilege  of  making  copies  available  for  Its  members  and  friends 

WHICH  Or.  Youngson  assented.  y1  / 
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